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SPELLING BOOKS. 


In recommending books for the younger classes in schools, 
(p. 313) we have taken the liberty—if liberty it be—entirely to 
omit the “Spelling Book.” This is what every one, who has 
attentively perused the numbers of the Teacher’s Guide, was 
prepared to expect. Some, however, may not yet be prepared to 
acquiesce in this decision. The use of the Spelling Book in 
schools is so general, so nearly universal, that they have be- 
come accustomed to regard it as indispensable; and they feel re- 
luctant to admit a different conclusion. It may, therefore, not 
be amiss, to offer, in this place, asummary stafement of our 
views on the subject. 

In what are called “ Spelling Books,” there is a radical error, 
which pervades the whole system. ‘The error lies in the suppo- 
sition, that one of the first things for a child to learn, is a vocab- 
ulary of the English language ; that is to say, that before he 
learns to read any thing that he can understand, he must learn 
to sPELL a hundred columns of words, few of which he ever 
heard before, and many of which he will never hear or see 
again. Admitting that the columns of the Spelling Book con- 
tained only such words as the child will probably hereafter have 
occasion to read or to use, still this method of procedure is an 
absurd one. What should we think of making a vocabulary of 
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at 

all the terms peculiar to Natural Philossphy, Chemistry, or Bot- 
any, and teaching the child to read and spell the tedious columns, 
as preparatory to the study of those sciences at some future pe- 
riod? Miserable auxiliary to the acquisition of those sciences, 
would such a procedure be. And almost as little assistance 
toward learning to read, does a child derive from conning the 
pages of the Spelling Book. It will, perhaps, be said, that the 
arrangement of words according to similarity of sound and of 
combination, facilitates the acquisition of the difficult art of 
spelling. A sufficient answer to this is found in the fact—the 
unquestionable and lamentable fact—that children do not learn 
to spell, by all the drilling they receive in the Spelling Book. 
Those who have been taught to spell only in the columns of the 
Spelling Book or Dictionary, and have never been exercised in 
. spelling their reading lessons, nor in writing or copying compo- 
sition, are extremely deficient in the art of spelling. The arrange- 
ment of words in the Spelling Book, does, indeed, render the 
task of learning those columns much more easy. The child is 
assisted in spelling each succeeding word by the analogy of that 
which precedes. But when he afterwards comes to read or 
write, he doesgot find words arranged according to any analo- 
gy of sound or combination ; and it is of little avail to him, to have 
seen certain words in the Spelling Book, when he can seldom 
or never recollect, on the spur of the occasion, in what column 
or in what connection they were there placed. 

it would seem to be a dictate of common sense, that a child 
should first learn those words which he will first and most fre- 
quently have occasion to know. But what is learned in the 
Spelling Book is just the reverse of this. The child learns ma- 
ny long and learned words, which he will certainly have no oc- 
casion to use till years after he has forgotten them, while he re- 
mains ignorant of the most common words, which he must know 
whenever he attempts to read or write. He learns abdicate and 
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ebnegate, hieroglyphic and chevaux-de-frise, while he cannot ei- 
ther read or spell, would or should, chair or floor, kitten or chick- 
en, field or fence, rye or oats, onion or cabbage. 

On this subject, we are happy to find a perfect coincidence 
between our own views and those contained in the Journal of 
Education. We have been of opinion, for anumber of years, 
that the Spelling Book system must and would go down; and 
with such able advocates, as have arisen, in different parts of 
‘the country, and in increasing numbers, to plead the cause of 
improvement and to labor in its promotion, we do believe that a 
better system will soon be generally established. The following 
remarks are extracted from a late number of the Journal. 


“The prevailing systems of instruction in the department of 
reading, derive most of their difficulties from an ambitious at- 
tempt to teach children too much at once. Our Primers and. 
Spelling Books are full of hard words, quite unintelligible toa 
ehild, and such as [that?] he may read in most books for days 
and weeks without finding them occur. The best Spelling Book 
is too often thought to*tthat, into which the greatest number of 
words is crowded. “*Ac¢ordingly, we find little children drilled, 
day after day, into the dull and useless process of spelling col- 
umns of words, without reference to their meaning; and hur- 
ried on in this kind of labor, till a child of four or five years is 
rendered competent to spell words of five or six syllables, while 
perhaps the short and common words in every day use, are slighted 
or neglected. This course is equally unnatural and injurious: it 
perverts the mind of the child by its arbitrary and unmeaning 
demands, and gives a distaste for reading by the wearisome la- 
bor which it entails. 

To remedy these evils, we would have children make use of 
little manuals of easy and common words, thrown into the form 
of pleasing stories. Let them defer the tedious and painful 
process of spelling and syllabication to a second stage of instruc- 
tion. The first stage should demand of the little learner no 
more than that he he able to recognise the power of a given com- 
bination of letters—to know a short word at sight. The process 
of taking down words into letters, and then building them up again 
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into syllables, is an exercise for a later period of the child’s pro- 
gress. It is very well that he should be able to perform these 
operations ; and exercise in them ought to be thoroughly attend- 
ed to in every lesson, when he is sufficiently advanced. At first, 
the pupil should be considered to have done well, if by frequent 
repetition he succeeds in recognising such words as occur often- 
est in a very easy lesson. 

Our prevalent methods make the minute and laborious acts of 
attention, the first exercises of the mind; and demand of the 
child, that be should express what he has not yet learned to dis- 
tinguish. Overlooking the great fact, that the first requisite to 
expression is perception, the instructer commonly teaches an in- 
fant the spelling of a word,(that is, the analysing of it,) before he 
permits him even to see the whole word: he then makes him 
put it up in little portions or syllables, (the process of synthesis ;) 
and all this is done professedly in order to teach the child to 
read the word—that is, to recognise it at sight. No method 
more laborious could be devised ; none more difficult or painful, 
none more contrary to nature. 

Reading, it should never be forgotten, is merely a conscious 
succession of efforts in the organs of sight. To be learned nat- 
urally or easily, it should be Jearned h. We should take 
precisely the same method to have a chitldjtrecognise the words 
do, be, come, go,that we take in accustoming him to recognise by 
name a house or a tree ;—not by anxious inculcating and sys- 
tematic drilling, but by frequent repetition, communicating im- 
perceptibly the knowledge required, until it becomes familiar, 
and is ready at command.” 


We are willing to give Spelling Books their due. They-con- 
tain, we acknowledge, some valuable things, which are not con- 
tained in the books which we have recommended for the use of 
children. We refer to the tables of “ abbreviations,” of * words 
alike in pronunciation but different in spelling and meaning,” 
and of words alike in spelling but different in their accentua- 
tion. Such tables are very useful, if properly used. ‘They 
should be learned at first very gradually, by referring to them, 
from time to time, as occasion may require. And as soon as the 
child has in this way become acquainted with the words in any 
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table or considerable part of a table, all those words may be as- 
signed for a single exercise. In this way, he will be led to make 
a more distinct comparison of the various words one with anoth- 
er, and a more regular and permanent classification of them in 
his mind. It would be well if each of these tables were divided 
into two or three parts, and graduated according te the wants of 
children at different stages of improvement. In this form, they 
might be inserted at the end of such books as we have recom- 
mended ; and this will doubtless take place as soon as Spelling 
Books begin to go a little more rapidly into desuetude. 

There are also, even in Spelling Books, various reading lessons; 
and, what is more, a few lessons in easy reading ; and the pro- 
portion of lessons of this kind has greatly increased within a few 
years ;—so that Spelling Books are happily losing their charac- 
ter, while they retain their name. When the spelling columns 
are entirely exploded, the name will probably go too. 

We close with a few words to those instructers, who may find 
themselves under the necessity of using Spelling Books in their 
schools. Qur advice is, Omit the columns, and use only the 
reading -lessons ; ‘and if most of these are ill adapted to the ca- 
pacity of young children, select the best, and get along as well as 
you can. Ifthe prejudices of parents and of the older scholars 
are against you ; orif you are yourself doubtful in regard to the 
expediency of laying the columns eiatirely aside ; then use the 
reading lessons, at first, one half or one fourth of the time each 
day, teaching the children to spell the same that they read. You 
will soon find, if you teach in a proper manner, that the children 
are much more fond of the reading lessons, than of the columns 
for spelling ; and their greater improvement both in reading and 
spelling, will remove your own doubts, if any you had, and do 
away the prejudices of the parents and neighbors.—We have 
known some instructers, in using Spelling Books, in which read- 
ing lessons, of a very suitable kind, were interspersed among the 
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spelling lessons, and commenced in the early part of the book, 
entirely omit the reading lessons, and confine the children to the 
columns, until they had advanced to words of three, four, or more 
syllables. This is using Spelling Books even in a worse manner 
than their authors intended. It is shutting one’s eyes against 
the light ; and pursuing a course, which, if universally adopted, 
would bid fair to wrap the world again in the gloom of the dark 
ages. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF A SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER. 


[From Religious Education: A Series of Observations on 
the Instruction of the Young, principally with a reference to 
Sunday Schools. By A. H. Davis. Jondon: 1826.] 


While it must be confessed that pure and undefiled religion, 
both in principle and practice, should be the primary object of a 
Sunday School teacher’s solicitude, it is equally true that there is 
nothing in genuine piety which militates agaivst the cultivation 
of the mental powers. To assert the contrary, would be to ar- 
raign the wisdom and goodness of Him who has endowed us with 
faculties so numerous, so varied, and so capable of inereasing our 
happiness. Here, as in most other cases, the danger consists, 
not in the use, but in the misapplication of the blessings with 
which we are favored. ‘That some persons in their intemperate 
zeal, affect to deny the use of mental cultivation is true, but 
such persons are generally as little entitled to our regard, as the 
man who presumes to offer his sentiments on the inutility of any 
science, to the very first principles of which he is an absolute 
stranger. Nothing contained in the Scriptures can fairly be 
construed into a censure of human attainments; on the contra- 
ry, we find Moses and Solomon both celebrated for their learn- 
ing and science, inthe Old, and Paul in the New Testament. 
Yet it would be fatally wrong to allow any thing of a merely sec- 


" ular kind to usurp the high place so justly demanded by the means 


which conduce to the salvation of the soul. While kept within 
proper boundaries, a studious attention to the improvement of 
our mental faculties, is both desirable and useful. ‘ With all thy 
getting,’ says the wisest of men, ‘ get understanding;’ and to no 
individuals does this exhortation apply with more prupriety and 
force, than to those who are engaged in the work of education. 
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Yet, as it regards Sunday Scliool teachers in general, compar- 
atively little value is attached to mental acquisitions : fervently 
desirous of usefulness in their grand design, they unhappily lose 
sight of the superior opportunities which a well-cultivated mind 
would afford, of communicating instruction in an attractive and 
useful manner. To those who have been scholars in Sunday 
Schools, but havé risen up into life, and devoted themselves to 
the religious instruction of their fellow-creatures, this remark pe- 
culiarly applies. Their limited means during youth could not 
afford them the ability, even had they possessed the inclination, 
to pursue a studious course. A deficency is often very observa- 
ble in these pious individuals, arising from these causes ; and 
although early and constant in their attendance, and exemplary 
in their conduct, they labor under considerable disadvantages. 

Those who profess to instruct others, should not, at least, be 
remarkable for their own want of education, ‘ Thou that teach- 
est another, teachest thou not thyself?’ This interrogatory 
should be their constant subject of reflection, and should induce 
adisposition to supply, as far as possible, the defects of which 
they ought to be conscious. A little time devoted to_self-culti- 
vation, would raise the respectability of the teacher, and prevent 
him from incurring the shrewd and sarcastic remarks of children, 
whose perceptions are clear and quick. No peculiarities of ex- 
pression or manner ought to be indulged in by an instructer of 
children, and it is only by great vigilance, and the exercise of 
good taste, that we can hope to avoid them. The careful per- 
usal of the productions of our best authers, insensibly forms the 
taste, and at once corrects and improves our style of expression. 
In proportion as the teacher’s mind is enlarged, his capacities 
for usefulness are extended, since he possesses stores which others 
do not enjoy ; and how invaluable will such resources appear, 
‘when it is recollected how much a talent for illustration is re- 
quisite to interest the volatile minds of youth. Let it be borne 
in mind too, that the standard of knowledge is always rising, 
and.that it is essential, in the very nature of things, that the 
teacher should be superior to his pupils. 

In recommending an increased attention to mental cultivation 
on the part of the Sunday school teachers, the following obser- 
vationsare designed merely as hints for the pursuit of knowledge, 
to be amplified as circumstances may require. 
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1. Al proper distribution of time, and the formation of a plan 
of study, will be found unspeakably important. 

If the four Istion is insecure,-the superstructure will always be 
endangered. ifence the importance of primarily forming some 
rules, adapted to circumstances ; and as no decisive plan can be 
laid down for universal adoption, let your attention be directed 
to a few general hints. 

Let your plan be judiciously framed. If this be overlooked, 
the attempt will be unsuccessful. It will be necessary to ascer- 
tain and define with accuracy the time you can devote to study, 
without infringing on business, or neglecting devotion. Let, 
however, some part of every day be set apart for the improve- 
ment of the mind; the cases are very few in which this cannot 
be accomplished with comparative ease, if due diligence be ex- 
ercised. Do not attempt too much. Many a good intention 
has been frustrated, by aiming at more than the opportunities 
of the student enabled him to fulfil. Failure must inevitably 
result, and this in most cases produces a feeling of despondency, 
which acts very powerfully on the energies of the mind in pre- 
venting future exertion. 

Recollect the importance of order and punctuality. Relaxa- 
tion for even a single day draws after it serious consequences: 
when the course of study is once broken through, an evil habit 
begins to be formed. No trivial causes should induce you to lay 
aside a plan which you have deliberately adopted. You will 
find it far more difficult to return to habits of discipline, after the 
mind has been dissipated by indulgence. 

Let your plan be prosecuted with diligence. ‘The bee, not de- 
terred by fatigue, roams from garden to garden, from field to 
field, and after many a flight, returns to the hive loaded with her 
spoils. Imitate her example, and let no day pass without your 
going in quest of knowledge, and thus increasing the stock which 
you possess. 

Endeavor to acquire the habit of abstraction : allowing the mind 
to wander, exceedingly hinders mental improvement. Pursue 
your studies with energy and tranquillity; for it will be impossi- 
ble for you to succeed while the mind is weak and agitated. Dil- 
igently investigate the various subjects which come under your 
notice, and make yourself completely master of one, before vou 
proceed to another. An opposite method will be sure to lead to 
confusion and indistinctness in your ideas. 
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Acquireand cherish habits of observation. Pitiable is that man 
who passes through life without remarking the varieties of char- 
acter which meet his view, and deriving from the su vey substan- 
tial benefits. 

Having well arranged your plan, and properly apportioned 
your leisure time, we proceed to,— 

2. Reading. As it regards reading, direct your attention first 
to those works which have been purposely composed to aid intel- 
lectual cultivation. Books of this character were once rare, but 
they are now numerous. 

Among the best, most adapted for usefulness, may be noticed 
Self Cultivation, the product of the. ebservation and experience 
of the Rev. Isaac Taylor; Watts’ Improvement of the Mind, 

_ which should ever be acherished volume in the youthful library ; 
and Mental Discipline, by the Rev. H. F. Burder, which,although 
principally written for students in theology, may be studied with 
advantage by every one. 

Discrimination in the selection of books is absolutely necessary; 
to read, as is the case with many, every volume which bears an 
alluring title, is injudiciousand injurious. It frequently happens, 
that persons whose circumstances have only allowed them access 
to a few valuable works, which have been attentively and fre- 
quently perused, are far better informed than others, who have 
had the range of extensive libraries, over which they have flutter- 
ed, like the butterfly, instead of gathering and toiling as the bee. 
Que very great evil resulting fiom this desultory and excursive 
method of reading, is, that the principles of the individual are 
subject to perpetual change; every thing bearing the charm of nov- 
elty, becomes, in his estimation, superior to utility ; he is driven 
about by every wind of doctrine, pitied by some, and despised by 
others. He acquires too often a habit of expressing his sentiments 
in a manner which proves him to be destitute both of good sense 
and of humility ; and while he attempts to shine in conversation, 
it is easily discoverable that his knowledge is confined and super- 
ficial. In the acquisition of knowledge, it is absolutely needful 
to persevere in the most diligent use of the means calculated to 
secure the desired end. Let, therefore, your course of reading 
be select and judicious, if you really desire to make intellectual 
progress. 

Many persons of pious feelings confine their reading to one 
class of writings, and one set of opinions, which has a tendency 
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to narrow the mind, to produce a bigoted attachment to their 
own_particular views, and to cherish uncharitable sentiments in 
reference to those whodiffer from them. It should be the aim of 
every well educated christian, to acquaint himself with the opin- 
ions of others, that he may not, however inadvertently, misrep- 
resent them, or be at a loss when they are alluded to in his pres- 
ence. Let not, however, the opposite extreme be indulged, of 
reading every controversial work ; such a course, unless the in- 
dividual have a very strong mind, is likely to result in skepti- 
cism. It exposes a manto the danger of ‘ ever learning and 
never coming to the knowledge of the truth ;’ and of exposing 
himself to this reproach and threatening, ‘ unstable as_ water, 
thou shalt not excel.’ 

The pecuniary resources of many Sunday school teachers do 
not permit them to obtain access to the publications which are 
necessary for their improvement. To remove this difficulty, it 
should be the aim of every Sunday School, to establish a li- 
brary for the use of the teachers, distinct from the one usually 
appropriated to the children. 

A moderate quarterly subscription will enable them to obtain 
a respectable library in the course of a few years. Application 
might also be made to affluent individuals connected with the 
congregation to which the school is attached, to promote the de- 
sign, either. by subscriptions, or by donations of books. In the 
short space of two years, the library of a Sunday School known 
to the writer,has been enlarged considerably with many expensive 
and valuable works, by the plan above recommended. 

The management of such libraries should be confided to good 
hands, .and great care be taken that only works of standard ex- 
cellence be procured ; the limited finances they generally pos- 
sess, will not justify the purchasing of works of a light charac- 
ter, or of temporary interest. History, especially ancient,should 
have a place in it; and for this purpose, Rollin, or Morell’s stud- 
ies in History, are perhaps the best adapted. The connection of 
sacred with what is commonly termed profane history, is so in- 
timate,that_ an acquaintance with the latter is of great importance 
to the teacher, as it will strengthen his conviction of the authen- 
ticity of the sacred volume, and illustrate and confirm a large 
portien of its testimony. 

The best authors, who have written expressly to illustrate the 
Bible, should be purchased, such as Horne’s Critical Introduc- 
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tion to the study of the Scriptures, in 4 vols. 8vo ; and Burder’s 
Oriental Customs, in2 vols. Svo. Every work of merit on the 
subject of education generally, should be admitted ; for although 
but small portions of such works could be introduced into Sun- 
day Schools, yet the principles on which they are founded, and 
many of the advices and hints which they furnish, may be ren- 
dered extensively useful. 

Standard works on divinity, which may often be obtained at a 
cheap rate, should be sought for. A Sunday School library will 
be of more advantage than appears at first view ; it will foster a 
habit of reading, and that too of a select and solid character ; it 
will tend to unite the teacher more closely with the school by af- 
fording him such facilities for his gratification, and it will mate- 
rially aid him in his intellectual progress. 

3. Reflection is of the greatest advantage in mental culture,— 
nothing indeed can be gained without it. Comparatively speak- 
ing, all our reading and observations are useless, unlessthey form 
materials for thought. The acquisitions of those who read with- 
out reflection, scarcely deserve the name, being of no practical 
value. They read merely for amusement, not for profit,—for 
the gratification of the fancy, and not for the improvement of the 
understanding. ‘Their knowledge resembles the contents of a 
public warehouse, in which goods of every description are stor- 
ed together without any order. It must be digested ‘and arran- 
ged, or it will be nearly useless. 

Reflection is the chemistry of the mind, enabling us to analyse 
the variety of subjects which are presented to us, to separate the 
good from the evil, and to produce a number of interesting com- 
binations of thought and feeling. Itis the test by which we are 
enabled to distinguish between true and false reasoning, and to 
detect the various improprieties with which we may be justly 
chargeable. The chemist only can arrive at a certain knowledge 
of the constituent parts of bodies, or judge of their adaptation to 
valuable ends ; and it is the man of reflection only who acquires 
a just knowledge of the peculiar construction of his own mind, 
and is instructed how to apply it to his own improvement, and to 
the interests of his fellow creatures. 

That these are results ofconsiderable moment to our individual 
and relative happiness is sufficiently evident. How apt are we to 
form an undue estimate of ourselves! Reflection induces us to 
compare ourselves with others ; and the conviction is forced up- 
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on us, that we have no reason to be proud of our attainments, but 
as yet, ‘know nothing as we ought to knuw.’ That self-complacen- 
cy which we too fiequently indulge, and which presents an insu- 
perable barrier to mental culture, is best removed by the habit 


we are now recommending. Under a consciousness of our nu- 


merous defects, thus discovered, we shall be desirous of receiv- 
ing, and shall thankfully acknowledge, the advice and assistance 
of those who are candid and friendly enough to point out our er- 
rors. 

Aim at clearness in all you do. If you do not arrive at accu- 
rate perceptions of the subject which you are pursuing, it will be 
impossible for you to express or describe it with accuracy. Be 
not contented with having arrived at a conclusion, but satisfy 
yourself as to the process by which you have reached it. Some 
persons seem unable to express their ideas, so as to make them 
intelligible. Acquire, therefore, whatever exertion it demands, 
clearness and accuracy, which you will best accomplish by hab+ 
its of reflection and careful composition. 

4. We would earnestly recommend mutual communication. 

When the endless variety which the human mind presents, is 
taken into consideration, how invaluable do the opportunities of 
social intercourse appear. By the collision of one mind with an- 

her, the brightest sparklings of genius and talent have been e- 
licited, and he who desires to exce), must avail himself of the 
advantage of association. Persons who have been secluded 
from society, find considerable difficulty in conveying their sen- 
timents; aud it is therefore desirable, especially for the instruct- 
ers of the young, to acquire the habit of speaking . and writing 
with ease and fluency. Set before you as examples for your 
imitation, those of your associates who are the best informed,and 
cultivate their friendship, that you may avail yourself of the 
means of improvement which their conversation will supply. In 
the early part of the author’s Sunday School engagements, a pri- 
vate society existed among several of his fellow laborers, for their 
own mental improvement ; it met weekly, and he remembers with 
feelings of grateful pleasure the benefits his own mind received 
from its proceedings. Persons possessed of superior talent and 
information might thus be instrumental in contributing to the mor- 
al and mental improvement of their coadjutors. 

Whatever be his mental acquirements, the most intellectual 
man may after all adopt the language of the immortal Newton, 
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who, reviewing the operations of his life, said, ‘ That it seemed 
as if he had been only gathering a few shells and pebbles on the 
sea shore, while the whole ecean of truth lay undiscovered be- 
fore him.’ | 

A christian will consider it his greatest happiness to dedicate 
his talents, however eminent, to the service of the cross. 

The selfish feeling which induces some pefsons to keep their 
talents unexercised, finds no place in the mind of a generous be- 
liever. He feels that the knowledge he accumulates places him 
under a more serious responsibility, and therefore devotes it to 
the furtherance ofthe happiness of mankind. He resembles the 
farmer, who, although he gathers his corn into the barn, does not 
suffer it to remain there, but threshes it out, that it ma ybe useful 
in affording ‘seed to the sower, and bread to the eater.’ Apply 
then, your knowledge to a beneficial object, and be not satisfi- 
ed with having talents, without exercising them for the advance- 
ment of the moral and spiritual happiness of your fellow men. 
This is the highest object of human exertion, and to this end, 
all your desires and attempts at mental cultivation, should be di- 
rected. 


awe —_— —— 





INTELLIGENCE. 
EDUCATION AMONG THE GREEKS. 

The condition and prospects of the Greeks are deeply inter- 
esting to the man of letters,the philanthropist, and the christian. 
From a late number of the Missionary Herald, we copy the 
following extract from a letter of Mr. Gridley, dated ‘* Smyrna, 
March 18, 1827.” 

“| have visited the Greek schools in Smyrna, and in the neigh- 
boring villages, for the purpose of distributing Tracts, and as- 
certaining the state of education among Greeks. In the city, I 
have succeeded in finding thirty-one schools, containing in all 
about one thousand scholars. 'These are mostly boys, and un- 
der 12 years of age, the daughters being generally educated at 
home: this is also the case with many of the sons. 

The principal school has 150 scholars, divided into three 
classes, and superintended by a Greek priest of considerable 
learning, who has several assistants under him. It is, however, 
very far inferior to the schoo! of Occonomus, previous to the 
revolution, of which this now takes the place. The primary ob- 
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ject of this school is the cultivation of the ancient Greek, the 
Turkish government prohibiting instruction in the mathematics 
and physical sciences. Considerable attention is also bestowed 
upon the hand-writing. This is a free school, and under Eng- 
lish protection.. There are, also, one or more schools connect- 
ed with every church, in which children are trained up for pub- 
lic readers. Them are generally small, agd under the superin- 
tendence of a priest. The children are employed for years in 
merely reading the ancient, Greek; and thus they acquire the 
habit of going. over it very rapidly, and with all the peculiar 
tones and modulations, which. are deemed so essential in both 
the Greek and the Roman churches. After pronouncing a few 
syllables with unintelligible rapidity, the voice is suddenly rais- 
ed.an octave, and the syllable dwelt upon several seconds with 
avery peculiar trill; and by long practice the little children 
know perfectly well the syllables on which this special honor is 
to be conferred, so that all their voices rise, shake, and fall as 
one. 

But by far the larger portion of the schools are private estab- 
lishments, set up by individuals, who wish employment as teach- 
ers, and for which they receive from each pupil about three dol- 
lars the year.. Numbers of these are kept by enterprising young 
men ; some by priests, and some by females. These schools 
are generally insmall, dark, dirty apartments, and furnished 
with none of the necessary conveniences of a school room. 
The children are seated in rows, cross-legged, upon the floor. 
Tn one room, of very small dimensions, I counted sixty children. 
After completely covering the floor, the remainder were arrang- 
ed on shelves attached to the sides of the room. In these schools, 
reading, writing, and arithmetic are taught. But such a thing 
as a book in a language they understand, I have scarcely met 
with in them all.* A small first book for children, and the 
psalter, both in ancient Greek, badly printed, and on very coarse 
paper, are the only dooks deemed requisite, and even with 
these they are but poorly supplied. In writing, they use their 
left knee for a desk. Yet in these schools, where I am sure 
none but a Greek would make any valuable acquisitions, many 
of the children learn to read fluently, to write a handsome hand, 
and become acquainted with the ground rules of arithmetic. 





* Their books are in ancient Greek, and the language which they speak is the modern 
Greek.—Ed. T. G. 
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It is, however, little more than a mechanical process; the 
mind is not much cultivated by it; it does not teach the chil- 
dren to think. On the contrary, attending to sounds merely, 
being accustomed, as a daily task, to repeat them for years, 
without any definite ideas accompanying them, can hardly fail of 
forming habits of inattention, which must ever afterwards ren- 
der it difficult to receive ideas through the medium of any writ- 
ten language. ; 

These schools seem to me to present an exceedingly impor- 
tant field for missionary eff rt; notthe schools of Smyrna mere- 
ly, but the thousands which are scattered wherever sons of the 
Greeks are found. I find no little Greek village in the country 
without its schools. Travellers in the Morea tell me, that amid 
all the desolations of war, these little schools are continued in . 
every corner of their villages. I also here meet with Greeks from 
many different countries; and among those from every country, 
I find such as can read. Nothing is more evident, than that the 
Greeks set a high value on education; and they are now mak- 
ing very laudable efforts for the education of their children. But 
for want of proper books, and instruction in regard to the man- 
ner of conducting schools, three-fourths of that effort is lost. 
Reform these schools, and a few years will change the entire 
character of the Greeks. Sucha reform is not indeed the work 
ofaday. This | find to be a country, where changes of any 
kind are brought about with great difficnlty. And besides, 
against such a reform there are some strong religious prejudices. 
Like the Hebrew among the Jews, the ancient Greck language 
among the Greeks is a sacred language. It is the language of 
their church. The interests of the clergy, also, demand that the 
people be kept in ignorance.—Still a reform, I doubt not, is 
within the power of judicious, persevering effort.” 


LANCASTERIAN SCHOOL. 


The celebrated Joseph Lancaster, who has been giving lectures 
on his system of education, is about tu open aschool for the instruc- 
tion of youth in Trenton, N. J—Rec & Tel. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


It is expected that the next volume of the Teacher’s Guide will be 
published both at Portland and Boston ; and willbe issued once a 
month, in a smaller type, and on paper of a superior quality. 
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These arrangements wil! diminish the expense of the publication to 
subscribers, without diminishing its value. 


All our present subscribers will be considered as continuing their 
subscription, except those who signify a wish to have their papers 
discontinued at the cluse of the present volume. Those of our read- 
ers, who desire to promote the cause to which our publication is de- 
voted, and who feel] the importance of the: subjects whieh are dis- 
cussed in our pages, may do much for the furtherance ofthe object 
by recommending the Teacher’s Guide and lending some of the 
numbers to parents and teachers with whom they are acquainted. 
The present time is a suitable one to make efforts of this kind ; be- 
cause we wish, by the commencenvéwt of a new volume, to know 
how many copies to print, in order that all our subscribers may 
have complete sets. 


Those who may wishto withdraw their names, are requested to 
give notice of it to the Printer, or to an Agent of the work, as soon, 
at the latest, as the first of December. All notices of this kind should 
be given at the time of making payment for the present volume, and 
through the same medium. 


The terms of our publication will be remembered by subscri- 
bers: One Dowwar, if pa‘d within the year ; Oxeé Dotuar AND FIF- 
TY cents, if delayed beyond that time. All payments made before 
the close of the present year, will be considered as coming within 
the terms of subscription. The last number ofthe present volume 





will be issued on the first of December, and the second volume will 
commence on the first of January. 


{> Payment for the present volume, or the names of subscri- 
bers for the next volume, may be delivered to any of our Agents, or 
sent by mail (post paid) to A. Shirley, Portland, Me. Wait, Greene, 
& Co. Court-street, Boston, or to J. B. Moore, Concord, N. H. 


No subscription will be received for a less term than one year. 
The last half of the present volume, (a supply of which is yet on 
hand) commencing at No. 12, will be furnished to purchasers or 
new subscribers at a discount of one third, that is, for 33 1-3 cents. 


(> Agents who receive or collect payments, and transmit them, 
‘by private conveyance or post-paid, to Portland, Boston, or Con- 
cord, as above stated, shall be entitled to a discount of ten per cent. : 
on all moneys thus collected and transmitted. it 


—__________ 








Tue TEACcHER’s GuIDE is published semi-monthly, at one dollar a year, to be paid 
within the year : ‘f delayed beyond that time, $1,50. To those who procure subscribers 
and pay in advance, every sixth copy gratis. 
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